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limits upon the varieties that can be
grown in a given locality. Varieties
that are particularly adapted to the
New England states are not suited
to the southern states. California
Wonder and World Beater are suited
to high temperatures. They do not
set fruit well in New England except
in rare seasons, A cloudy, wet sea-
son is not conducive to the produc-
tion of good peppers. Most peppers
mature in 60 to 80 days. They are
very sensitive to frost and cold winds
and do particularly well in hot sum-
mer temperatures.

CULTURAL DIRECTIONS: The seed is
sown in hotbeds about ten weeks be-
fore the seedlings are to be set in the
garden soil. They will then fruit in
two to two and one-half months.
When the plants are 2 inches tall,
they are transplanted to flats and
spotted 2 inches apart. They should
be 5 to 6 inches tall when they are
set in the field. The plants should be
watered with a transplanting solu-
tion about five days before they are
set in the garden soil. Then they
should be set Q feet apart in rows 3
feet apart, with another application
of the same solution. The plants
should be given two side-dressings of
liquid fertilizer during the fruiting
season, Salad peppers are usually
picked when full grown but still
green, although red fruits are also
used occasionally. However, when
they are picked for seed, the fruits
must be ripe,

The hot peppers are picked when
ripe. They are then either dried and
ground or pickled. The fruits should
be cut off, as the plants are not
rooted too firmly and pulling on the
fruits will disturb the roots. Just be-
fore frost approaches, all the green

fruits should be picked off, placed
in hampers, and stored in a cool but
not cold cellar. They will keep for
three months or more. Ripe peppers
are often preserved with a salt brine
for winter use. When they are, used,
they are freshened by soaking b
water. Some people like peppers as
a steady diet, but in the kitchen gar-
den five or six plants probably will
provide enough.

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES:   The best
control for disease's is good culture.
If the soil is lacking in magnesium,
the leaves become spotted and drop
off and the fruits become sunburned
In this condition, they are easily af-
fected by the fruit-rotting fungi. Hav-
ing the soil well supplied with a pul-
verized magnesium-limestone is good
insurance against some of these diffi-
culties and experiments have shown
that   the   yield   of   fruit   may  be
doubled. The mosaic virus sometimes
does   considerable   damage   to  the
plants by stunting them, so that they
do not set fruit. The prevalence of
mosaic seems to be increased where
the plants are grown on soils that
have too little lime or that are too
dense to permit good aeration around
the roots. Sweet-potato growers who
use large quantities  of potash and
keep the soil acid to prevent tuber
diseases invariably have poor pepper
yields when peppers are grown as a
rotation crop, and their peppers usu-
ally show disease symptoms. Peppers
should, however, be grown on differ-
ent soil each year, whenever possible.
Insects are no particular problem, al-
though  occasionally  the plants be-
come infested with aphids which mi-
grate from the spinach, the potato
vines, or the tomato plants. Nicotine
sulphate will kill them.